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LOVE that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 


I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 


May richer, fuller be. 








O Light that followest all my way, 
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My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not in vain 
That morn shall tearless be. e 











O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee: 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, ; 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


—George Matheson. 
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THE MISSIONARY HELPER 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


There is an embarrassment of riches on the desk, this 
month: personal letters giving glimpses of life and work in 
many states of America, and several stations in India; bits 
of world-wide news culled from the magazines—how rapidly 
history is making, these days, and how swiftly it comes, 
in black and white, to our very doors from the uttermost 
parts of the earth! and here is some literature in strange 
characters and an unknown tongue. However, thanks to 
the thoughtful sender, we know that the leaflet with the 

‘‘round top letters’’ is in the Oriya language, and that with the ‘‘sharp 
corners’’ is Bengali! The translated head lines indicate that the beauti- 
ful faith in which all Christendom believes is being passed on, in the 
form in which it can be understood, to the multitude that is eager to 
hear. ... Miss Scott’s term of service having expired, she has re- 
turned to her home in Scotland. All will be interested in her farewell 
letter in this number. She also sent the beautiful poem ‘‘His Good- 
ness.’”’ Our good bye to her means, in truth, ‘‘God be with you,’’ 
‘‘wherever you may be and whatever you may do in the future, with 
prayers for best of blessings.’’ Miss Scott has given years of faithful, 
painstaking service in our mission field the results of which will remain. 

Miss Dawson wrote from Balasore, early in April, ‘‘I gave over 
the charge of Sinclair Orphanage to Mrs. Burkholder the twentieth of 
last month and am now enjoying the Zenana work. It is very interest- 
ing, and one has such opportunities for pressing home the truth.’”’. . . 
Dr. Shirley Smith has moved to the Widows’ Home of which she now 
has charge, as well as of the Medical Work. . . . Miss Barnes wrote 
from Santipore, under date of March 12, I was at Jellasore all last week 
and enjoyed the work in the Hindu village with my Bible Women in the 
day time, and the prayer meetings with the native Christians each even- 
ing. ‘They asked me many times to stay with them and live there, say- 
ing that they are so lonely without a missionary. I promised to go once 
a month. It is very pretty there and soquiet. Beautiful great banyan, 
and other trees surround the bungalow. Pray for the people of Jellasore. 
Most of the Christians there are very poor and the number is much 
smaller than formerly. I was impressed with the lasting fragrance of 
sweet, unselfish lives as they lovingly told of Miss Crawford, Mrs. Rae 
and others who have lived and worked among them. April 16. You 
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will smile when I tell you that the Young Men’s C. E. Society of Santi- 
pore has elected me president. Last Sunday evening we had a talk 
about tenth giving. What an increase in work both at home and here 
there might be if all Christians would abide by the o/d rule. ... My 
adopted boy, Madhab Mallik, now a young man, is the acting Post Mas- 
ter here. The place is called Santipore, but because of another Post 
Office by that name this new Post Office is called Hatigarh.’’ ... It 
is delightful to go, in imagination, with Dr. Mary Bacheler to Bombay. 
She gives us an interesting glimpse of some curious customs and pictur- 
esque scenery. . . . Do not fail to read the article about Sinclair Cot- 
tage, which should have appeared last month; Mrs. Andrews’ statement 
regarding ‘‘Missionary Reminiscences,’’ which is the best history of our 
early missionary work in existence; and Mrs. Chapman’s announcement 
on fourth page of cover. Mrs. Metcalf’s address will be Ocean Park, 
Me., after June 10, until the close of the season. ... The Summer 
Assembly at Ocean Park will have many attractions, as the new program 
indicates. Come and see. Among the helpful features for missionary 
workers, we note with pleasure the Young People’s Missionary Confer- 
ence, August 26-30. . . . The first session of the Annual Meeting of 
the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society will be at 1.30 p. m., Friday, 
October 4, in the chapel of Fidelity church, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Report of the Corresponding Secretary will be read in the General Con- 
ference session. It is hoped that both Eastern and Western workers 
will be present in large numbers. . . . There are still some of the pict- 
ure post cards of the Bible Women of India, and Miss Dawson and the 
Brown Babies. ‘They sell at two for five cents or twenty-five cents a 
dozen. The profits are used for cuts in the HELPER. Address the Edi- 
tor. . .. We have received, from Mr. Myers, some effective mission 
leaflets: The Progress of the Afro-American, by Prof. Arter; The 
American Highlander, How Much Shall I Give This Year to Missions? 
and the announcement of the Conference of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 19-28. Further particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale, Mich. Don’t 
forget that a self-directed, stamped envelope will make Mr. Myers’ 
many burdens a bit lighter. 


_ 
—_— 


One must be more than a guide-post, that points the way, but 
never goes.— Minot J. Savage. 
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HOW ARE WE TREATING OUR LITTLE BROWN BROTHER? 
BY MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 

To read the dismal accounts given by some speakers and writers of 
the condition of our “‘little brown brother,’’ the Filipino, one would 
judge that no worse calamity could have befallen him than to come under 
the protection of his big sister. ‘“Agmerican rule,’’ we read, ‘‘has meant 
war, pestilence, famine, death by hundreds of thousands, destruction of 
towns, laying waste of fields, reconcentration, torture, ruin.’’ And 
again we read ‘‘Commerce, agriculture, the currency, are prostrated.’’ 

Let us try to look the facts in the face, and get some sort of debtor 
and creditor account of our dealings in the Philippines. Sorrowfully we 
must admit that much of the time during our eight years and a half of 
occupation, war with all its attendant horrors has ravaged the country to 
a greater or less extent. 

But there was war before we entered; for two years the country had 
been in a state of insurrection. With the problem of the friars and their 
lands, with the controversy over the possession of church buildings, with 
the Christian and non-Christian peoples, and the division and sub-divi- 
sion of the tribes, with no strong central power, one must believe that 
without us there would have been a war of greater barbarity, continuing 
without end. Foreman, no admiret of ours, says, ‘‘If American direct 
control were withdrawn, chaos would follow.”’ 

There have been famine, pestilence, and cyclones? Yes, as in other 
oriental countries these calamities have always been hovering round the 
islands, but our generosity and our scientific knowledge have lessened 
their ill effects. In the cholera of 1882, deaths in Manila and vicinity 
were between thirty and forty thousand. In 1902 in the same region 
there were only about four thousand deaths, and subsequent attacks 
have been promptly checked. 

Commerce and agriculture are certainly not prosperous, but bad 
times began with the insurrection of 1896. We must admit that we have 
not bettered them as we could wish. Like many another big sister sud- 
denly undertaking the charge of a little brother, we have not always 
been wise enough to know what was best; we have not always been 
unselfish enough to give it at our own inconvenience. Our laws for the 
limitation of land and mining claims have been unwise. Our tariff laws 
have been grossly, inexcusably selfish. 

Perhaps the greatest harm of the American occupation has been 
wrought by the character of some of those who have gone there. The 
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saloon accompanied the American soldier. The personnel of the civil 
service has not always been what it should be. The adventurer who 
flocks to a newly opened country is under special temptations, and with- 
out the restraints of home and public opinion. 

On the other hand, certain things we have given the Filipinos. 
First, freedom of religion. We have rid them of the friars, and paid for 
their lands. We are peateably adjusting the dispute over church build- 
ings, a dispute which might easily have grown into civil war. We have 
established substantial peace and order in the provinces. Bands of 
ladrones, or highwaymen, a menace to the well disposed, have been put 
down. Except in Mindanao, we have given them more local self- gov- 
ernment than is possessed by any other oriental people. Taxes have 
been lifted from occupations where they pressed heavily on the poor, 
and levied on the more prosperous. We have established a standard 
currency on a gold basis. 

Roads and the general means of communication are still unsatisfac- 
tory, but we have repaired old roads and bridges, and are building new. 
In 1904-5, 354 miles of road were built, and 2,600 miles repaired. Two 
concessions have just been given to railroad companies for over 700 
miles of railroad. We have made coast surveys and deepened harbors, 
notably that of Manila. " 

The work of the health department has extended to every town and 
barrio in the islands. In Manila a regular system of street cleaning and 
building inspection has been instituted, and the sanitary condition is 
conceded to be excellent. Smallpox has been eradicated from Cavite, 
where it especially raged. The bubonic plague has been lessened one 
half. Lepers have been treated with X-rays with benefit. Leper and 
insane hospitals have been established. In the chemical laboratories a 
serum for cholera has been found which has attracted European atten- 
tion. A cure for the rinderpest among animals has been investigated. 

In the industrial stagnation, while much might and should be done 
by changes in the tariff, the lack of prosperity is due also to the natural 
indolence and antiquated methods of the people, to the ravages wrought 
by the typhoon, and to the loss by pestilence of the working animals, 
the carabao. Yetit is said that ‘‘while industrial development is not 
booming, it is developing evenly.’’ The report of the Philippine Com- 
mission which comes to us in January, 1907, shows decided gain in this 
direction. American companies are more and more establishing in- 
dustrial enterprises. 
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There are few of the larger towns, except in Mindanao, where 
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Americans are not found at work who are spreading modern industrial 


ideals. 


Public experiment farms have been established by government 


in various places, where'the Filipino is given an object lesson in modern 


methods of farming. 





NATIVE ITINERANT PASTORS TOURING 
IN THE JUNGLE 





And the lesson is bearing fruit; large orders for 


plows, reapers, harrows and hoes 
are being sent to America. Saw- 
mills of the best American type 
have been introduced. The Fili- 
pino, like a child, needs constant 
supervision, but with infinite tact 
and patience, with care for hiS 
food, his home and his amuse- 
ments, he can be made a depend- 
able workman. The building of 
railroads and of mills are so many 
lessons in civilization. 

Investigations are being made to 
develop the mining and _ timber 
wealth of the islands. New crops 
have been introduced ; and domestic 
animals, pigs, horses, and their old 
friend, the carabao, have been im- 
ported. Whatever can add to the 
riches and resources of the country 
is being scientifically studied. 

The best work for our little 
brother, however, setting aside the 
missionary work so fully described 
in Christus Redemptor, is that of 
education. The details cannot 
here be given of the _ splendid 
school system, with its primary, 


secondary and high school, its industrial school, its normal school and 
institute, giving literary and industrial training to the half million of 


children and the 4,500 native teachers. 


They do not aim to train liter- 


ary men, but to make better farmers, to raise the standard of living, to 


widen the horizon of thought. 
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teacher in the community. 
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Better even than the direct teaching is the influence of the American 
He is often physician and sanitary inspector, 





adjudicator of disputes and social leader, working with such tact and 
common sense, such cheerfulness in hardship, such devotion and self- 
sacrifice, as to compel warmest admiration. 

The American, be he teacher, employer or missionary, whose influ- 
ence banishes the pig and the chickens from the family living room, who 
teaches to eat from a table instead of the floor, who inculcates the 
dignity of labor and the primary lessons of truthfulness and honesty, is 


a distinct factor in civilization. 


The work is long: the process is slow. 
We have been surveying the ground and laying foundations. 


a day. 


We have hardly begun oun the superstructure. 


A nation is not civilized in 


But as Bishop Brent 


says, ‘‘Weare laving at their disposal the best we have—freedom of 
religion, benefit of science, advantages of free education. principles of 
self-government.’’—Life and Light. 

NotE— The illustrations accompanying this article are used by the courtesy 
of The Missionary Review of the World. 
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HIS GOODNESS 


‘*They shall abundantly uttter the memory of Thy great goodness.’’—/sa. cxlv., vii. 


Never mind the “understanding,” 
I was held, and that was good; 
Would He leave me in the darkness? 
Do you thing a Father could? 


What a Memory <o utter! 
Who could help it? think and say— 
Has not God’s great goodness fol- 
lowed 
All my life from day to day? 
“Loving kindness, tender mercy,” 
How it shines upon the past, 
Lighting up the darkest pictures 
With a glory that will last! 


Tender memories have gathered 
Round about the days gone by, 
Memories of joy and gladness 
That will never fade nor die; 
Memories of grief and sorrow, 
Pain and anguish, death and fear; 


But the ‘“‘Memory of His Goodness” 
Through it all shines bold and 
clear. 


In the dark I may have failed to 
Realize it much, 

Now the memory comes upon me 
Softly, like a tender touch; 

Just as if when all was darkest - 
Someone took my trembling hand, 

Held it with a loving pressure, 
Which I could not understand. 


No, I knew those unseen fingers 
Were His own, that I might be 

Firmly held amid the darkness, 
Safe upon the tossing sea. 


But not only in the darkness 
Have I proved His goodness true— 
He has sent me days of sunshine, 
When the skies were always blue; 
I believe He loves to send them, 
Loves to see His children glad; 
For He cares when I am happy, 
And He cares when I am sad. 


Oh! the memory of His goodness! 
Good—“the Lord is good to all; 

On the just and on the unjust, 
Rain and sunlight softly fall. 

Though so many of Life’s problems 
I have never understood, 

This my creed, and this my comfort— 
“God is ruling, God is good.” 

—‘‘*Women’s Work.” 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION IN THE FAR EAST 

The conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation which 
was held in Tokyo early in April was far more than a gathering of stu- 
dent Christian leaders. The conference was the first international con- 
vention of any sort ever held in the Far East. This fact alone made it 
an affair of more than ordinary interest. It was far more significant 
in its Oriental than its international aspects. It was not a meeting of 
Occidentals in an Oriental capital with a few Orientals in attendance; 
it was rather a conference of Orientals in an Oriental city with repre- 
sentatives of the West in attendance. Of the 627 delegates, fully 500 
were from China, Japan, Korea, Siam, Ceylon, and India, while the re- 
mainder represented twenty other nations. All the delegates to the con- 
ference were carefully chosen. The delegates from the Far East es- 
pecially were the Gideon’s Band of the Oriental church. They were the 
finest product of the educational work of missions in the Far East. As 
delegates from the West considered “the personnel of the gathering, the 
conviction deepened that if some cataclysm should ever overwhelm Chris- 
tianity in the Orient, the religion of the Cross would be propagated over 
the earth by the Oriental church. 

The conference left a deep mark, on the national life of Japan. Lead- 
ing statesmen expressed their convictions as to its importance to the Em- 
pire and the Far East. Marquis Ito cabled his greetings from Korea 
and showed his interest by contributing 10,000 yen toward the expenses. 
Count Okuma gave a garden party in honor of the conference, as did 
also Viscount Hayashi, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Mayor of 
Tokvo and several of the foremost financiers of the capital received the 
delegates at a brilliant reception and the addresses delivered on that oc- 
casion were favorably commented upon throughout the Far East. Other 
leaders of Japan extended courtesies to the delegates and rulers of the 
West sent cordial greetings. The messages from the President of the 
United States and the King of England were received with special en- 
thusiasm. : 

The secular press treated the conference from the view point of its 
world relations. 

The Nichinichi Shimbun, one of the most influential political dailies 
in Japan, says: “The Conference will be a power that makes our people 
recollect the spiritual and moral side of civilization and causes them to. 
fight against the materialistic tendencies of the present age.” 
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Another indication of the mighty power and influence of the Tokyo 
Conference was seen in the attitude and action of the non-Christian re- 
ligions of Japan. While this Christian conference was in session there 
was also going on in Tokyo a Buddhist conference attended by 3,000 
delegates ‘representing all the great sects, which have over 30,000,000 
adherents. This conference sent a message of good-will to the Christian 
Student convention. This action is unprecedented and almost incredible. 
At the same time the Shinto priests were holding a great convention in 
Tokyo. They also took the initiative and sent a deputation with a mes- 
sage of greeting. This also is indicative of a change, which five years 
ago would have been simply incredible. 

One of the aims of the conférence was to deliver an evangelistic 
message. Parallel to the sessions there was conducted a series of meet- 
ings for students in Tokyo. These had a remarkable influence and made 
a deep impression on the educational classes of the capital. Not less 
than 10,000 Japanese, Chinese and other students thronged to these 
meetings. Following the conference, delegates in small deputations, vis- 
ited the cities of the Empire carrying the message of the Gospel to stu- 
dents. These deputations were cordially received by officials, as well as 
by the Christian community. Everywhere the halls were crowded to 
their utmost capacity and thousands of Japanese students were thus 
brought within hearing of the claims of Christ from the lips of educated 
men. These evangelistic meetings constituted the most fruitful series 
of the kind ever conducted among the students of any nation. Never 
before in the history of the Church have the educated classes of the 
whole nation been thus brought face to face with the claims of Christ i in 
a short period. 


Epwarb C. JENKINS, Secretary. 
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FOR SINCLAIR COTTAGE 
DEAR READERS :— 

In the November HELPER an appeal was made for the enlargement 
of Sinclair Cottage, Storer College: This plea was. made as directed by 
the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society to whom was submitted 
plans for the work mentioned above, February came and there seemed 
to be no response to this appeal, except in a few instances. 

Knowing the need, encouraged by the success of last year, and after 
consultation with the management at Storer College. and friends at 
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home, I resolved to once more take up the work and, if possible, secure 
funds for this much needed building. My plan for work is this: I 
have divided the whole amount to be raised ($2,000) into one hundred 
shares of $20 each. I am asking churches, societies and individuals 
to take one share, one half or one-quarter shares as interest and means 
will permit. I am sending out the “Merry-Go-Rounds,” pasteboard 
wheels, which hold just ten dimes each. Many find this an attractive and 
easy way of working. I have received so much encouragement that 
the management at Storer feel justified in quarrying stone for foundation 
and making frames for windows. “Let us each contribute a little, that 
we may see, at the beginning of the school year, a commodious sewing 
room and pleasant rooms for students. Money sent to the treasurer of 
Woman’s Missionary Society, or General Conference, or myself, if ‘des- 
ignated for Sinclair Cottage, will reach the treasurer of Storer College, 
and be used as directed. 
Yours truly, 


Atctce M. METCALF. 
_ Carolina, R. I. 


<-> 
—_— 





Iu Memoriam 


“Ah, comrades! we stand in _ the silence 
Bereft for a day, 
But how can our anguish be bitter? 
We follow that way. 
Let us lift up our hearts, O beloved, 
Love on as of yore; 
Who knows but in stress of the battle 
She hastes to the fore. 


Mrs. Martha J. Denton, Denton, Kansas, April 4, 1907. 

Mrs. J. M. Arter, Rippon, West Virginia, April 11, 1907. 

Miss Belle D. Thompson, Saco, Maine, April 21, 1907. 
Note—When a member of an Auxiliary passes on, it is fitting that her 

name, place of residence and date of death should appear under “In 


Memoriam.” Resolutions and obituaries are not printed in THE 
HELPER.. 
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From the Field 


A TRIP TO BOMBAY 


LETTER FROM DR. BACHELER 


March 27, 1907. 
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DEAR FRIEND :— 

Miss Coombs and I returned last week from a trip to Bombay. She 
and Mrs. Griffin and a lady from Calcutta had to go ior the W. C. T. U. 
Convention. Another Calcutta lady and I went, too; she in the inter- 
ests of Social Purity, and I for other reasons. We were so busy with 
the convention that we did not see so much of Bombay and its surround- 
ings as I had hoped. 

After all, it was not more wonderful than the mountain scenery of 
the Western Ghauts through which we screeched and jerked and backed 
and slid, the greater part of one dark night; but, on our return, we came 
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through that part in the afternoon, and oh, how we did enjoy the 
scenery ! 

Sometimes the train went around the valleys, sometimes it crossed 
them—when not too wide and deep—on a high trestle bridge, from 
which we looked down the valley toward more level country, and up the 
valley into more mountains. Words are inadequate to describe it. Be- 
cause it was all so new to me, it seemed more strange and wonderful 
than any mountain scenery I had ever behld. Imagine a mountainside 
rising two thousand feet from the valley, not in a slope, nor yet in a 
sheer precipice of rock, but alternations of each, the rocky cliffs separ- 
ated from each other by intervals of steep, grassy slopes. These cliffs 
were sometimes from two to four hundred feet high, and in the higher 
heights, there were four of them. Sometimes the top of the hill was 
quite level, surrounded by cliffs, and it looked like a castle or fort. 
Sometimes the rocky cliff formed the summit, the elements, during the 
years, having washed away all the soil and worn away the rock, in 
places, leaving tall columns standing in fantastic groups. The scenery 
of the Western Ghauts is absolutely unique. 

The Eastern Ghauts were much milder, like hilly country anywhere 
in India. The change from the comparatively level and occasionally 
cultivated land to the wild, hilly jungle was very abrupt. We went 
through a tunnel and came out on the other side into country where you 
could well imagine bears, deer, tigers, leopards, and even wild elephants. 
Among the trees we recognized several old friends: the feathery bamboo, 
the native Indian oak, sal, a wood much used in building,.and several 
others. 

If you recall the population of India, the area, and the average per 
square-mile, it would give you a good idea of the denseness of the village 
population, if you should take. this trip and note the miles and miles of 
country without a single village. In some parts there were broad fields, 
reminding one of the broad fields of the West. From these had been 
harvested crops, other than rice which is usually cultivated in small en- 
closed fields, so as to keep it under water at a certain stage. What this 
crop was I do not know. In many places it had been a double crop. 

We went and came on the Bombay Mail which, I think, averages a 
stop every two or three hours. When one of these stops came near eat- 
ing time, I rolled up my bedding and cleared off my seat to be used for 
a table. The.lunch basket was unearthed from the floor and we ate 
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with relish and enjoyment of its varied contents, of which a‘ bottle of 
coffee essence, a tin of chocolate and milk, and Santipore peanuts, raised 
by the Griffins and contributed by Mrs. Wyman, were popular items. 
When we returned we had a most generous basket put up by our Bom- 
bay hostesses. The plaintains were the best I have ever eaten—seed- 
less, thin-skinned, delicate flavored little ones, almost like vegetable 
cream. 

Bombay is quite unlike any city I was ever in. It did not seem like 
an Indian city at all. We thought that it deserves, far more than Cal- 
cutta does, the appellation “City of Palaces.” There are no high winds 
to blow things down, so the houses: are high, one hotel on the sea front 
being nine or ten stories. One who had been in Switzerland said that 
it was somewhat like a Swiss city. The overhanging verandas of the 
upper stories are a un‘que feature, very picturesque to look at, but not 
so pleasant to walk under when the people in the upper flats empty dirty 
water ! 

There are many motors in Bombay. People hire them for trips far 
more than they do in Calcutta, and they cost about twice as much as the 
ordinary hack. | 

The city of Bombay is on a long, irregular island. The part where 
we were, called Apollo Bunder, was less than a mile wide, with the fine 
harbor on one side, and the Back Bay, as it is called, on the other. This 
is partly enclosed by a hilly spur called Malabar Hill where the “upper 
ten” reside, and on top of which are the famous Parsee “Towers of 
Silence,” where dead bodies are exposed for the vultures to devour. We 
had to get a pass to go there and had to go at a certain time, when no 
funerals were going on. A stout, fair Parsee showed us around and 
explained things in intelligible, though broken English. I may not get 
the details just right, but here are some of the interesting things he told 
us: There are about five towers. One is not in use now; one is re- 
served for suicides and those who have died in hospital. “Why?” we 
asked. “Because they are touched by others than Parsees,” was the an- 
swer. One tower belongs to a special family and only members of that 
family are taken there. We were shown a model of the tower. There 
is a large round platform built up about five feet, I should think, of solid 
masonry; then it is enclosed by a high wall with a door which is ap- 
proached by a raised walk. The floor is not level, but is built up in three 
concentric rings, which vary in width. The outer ring is longest and 
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is for men; the middle is shorter and narrower and is for women; the 
inner, and smallest of all, is for children. Vultures are always in wait- 
ing on the wall. The body cannot be put in any kind of conveyance. to 
be brought to the Towers of Silence; it must be carried by men. Bodies 
are sometimes brought, thus, from nine miles away. It is considered 
best of all to have one’s funeral there at the towers. . Failing of this, the 
pious Parsee is buried. ‘Why not burned?” we asked. “Because we 
consider fire holy, and we would not pollute it by using it to burn our 
dead.” An open reservoir used to store water for a part of Bombay on 
top of Malabar Hill, but when the people found human remains in the 
water—dropped by the vultures as they flew away—they decided that it 
must be covered. 

We were not allowed to approach very near a temple in another 
part of the grounds. It contained a fire of babla and sandal wood. The 
fragrance of the latter came to us as we stood near the parapet, looking 
cut over the city and plying our guide with many questions. This fire 
was brought from some place in the interior hundreds of years ago. It 
is the Sacred Fire which is never allowed to go out. A priest some- 
times goes into the temple and offers prayer. “For the living or for the 
lead?” we asked, but this question he could not answer, as he was “only 
a layman. The priests would be able to tell about those things.’’ In a 
long, low, bare building, with deep, wide windows and.a ledge all around 
for seat, sat a man on a raised platform, with a book before him. He 
registers for funerals. The charge is the same for all. Ifa person is too 
poor to pay it, the community pays for him. Parsees are generous, and 
the man told us the amount of their public charities.annually. There 
are eighty thousand Parsees in all India,—fifty thousand in Bombay, 
and thirty thousand scattered over the country -in different places. 

‘The convention was, I daresay, much like W. C. T. U. conventions 


all over the world. The sessions were taken up with reports, discus- 
sions and some excellent papers, one of which we liked so much, it was 
voted to have it printed and circulated. Our president is an English 
lady who has good judgment, tact, good nature and a resolute determi- 
nation to make the most and get the best of every situation; and the 
meetings were filled with earnest, serious discussions, with always the 
desire for the best good of the largest number. 
Cordially Yours, . 
Mary W. BACHELER. 

Midnapore, Bengal, India. 
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LETTER FROM MISS SCOTT 


February 20, 1907. 
DEAR Mrs. WHITCOMB :— 


I have taken my passage home for April 4, and am planning to break 
the journey at Port Said and spend two weeks in the Holy Land. It may 
not be possible to carry out the plan, but it must be a most interesting 
tour. . 

I shall be giving over my work next month, and of course I feel sad 
to say good bye to my numerous pupils in Zenanas and schools. If one 
could only be sure that they know the Friend who never changes, it 
would be much easier; ‘but, at least, we know that’ He is able to draw 
them to Himself and His work will go on. until the ends of the earth 
shall see His salvation. 

Both schools and zenana work are in a very prosperous condition, 
at present. The Hindu school girls and teachers have given ime little 
keepsakes to remember them by; but I am not likely to forget any of 
them nor the zenana pupils, many of whom have studied with me for 
thirteen years. 

The Government Inspectress visited Balasore, recently, and for the 
first time since I began my zenana work, she went with me to a number 
of my pupils. She was much pleased with what she saw and heard of 
their work and studies, and said she had not seen such thorough educa- 
tional work in Hindu Girls’ Schools or Zenanas. 

I wish to thank you and all who have been so kind and helpful to me 
these many years. I pray that you may have a double blessing in your 
own souls, and see the work, in which you are so interested, prosper 
more and more. I shall continue to have a very warm interest in all that 
concerns the Lord’s work in Balasore. 

With every good wish to all who may care to hear from me and ac- 
cept my good byes, I am 

Yours Very Sincerely, 
5... 4< eel 
Balasore, India. 
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TREASURER’S NOTES 
Such a auiet month as April has been! Is everybody waiting remit- 
tance till the Thank-Offering season is over? Well, I hope it means many 
services and large offerings. 
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I take this opportunity to call your attention, once again, to money 
orders. I wonder, sometimes, how many persons read the foot-notes to 
my “Treasurer’s Notes,” and to my postal card receipts. The fact that 
every month I say “All money orders should be made payable at Dover, 
N. H.” is an indication that it is a matter of some importance. Now the 
fact is that the Ocean Park post-office is a small office, and cannot easily 
handle a large number of money orders; besides, it is easier for your 
treasurer to receive money orders on Dover, N. H., as these can be de- 
posited for collection in the bank there where I do a large amount of busi- 
ness by mail. Please remember all money orders should be made payable 
at Dover, N. H. I thank all who never forget. 

The auxiliary of Manchester, Michigan, reports that it has collected 
$7 for the general conference treasury toward the April special needs, 
which I was very glad to forward to its treasurer as soon as it was re- 
ceived. The auxiliary at Poland, New York, has recently remitted its 
yearly membership dues. I wish every society would as promptly collect 
and remit. Can you not add a few new members, not forgetting the 
young women? We need them, and we hope they need us. 

In making your plans for the coming summer I trust you will include 
Ocean Park during the Woman’s Convention, August 15, 16, 17, and the 
Suffrage and W. C. T. U. days, closing with the Summer School of Mis- 
sions near the close of the month. If any of you want programs of our 
Summer Assembly, and have no other way of securing them, you can 
send me a one cent stamp and your address, and I will see that they are 
sent to you after they are ready for delivery. 

Several have remitted money for shares in Miss Barnes’ salary. 
We welcome as new members of our Roll of Honor, the Juniors of Lake- 
port, N. H. The auxiliary of Lakeport held its Thank-Offering service 
last Sabbath morning, and I was privileged to speak. A very pleasant 
feature of the service was singing and other exercises by the children. 
Just before the service closed a dear little girl stepped upon the platform 
and, with a neat little speech, presented me with a check for a share in 
Miss Barnes’ salary, furnished by birthday gifts. At the close of the 
Sabbath ‘school, two children graduated from the Cradle Roll department. 
I wish every church had a Kindergarten department which admitted chil- 
dren to the watchful care of the church, from the earliest moment in their 
lives, and that.parents would bring them to the sanctuary for a blessing. 
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The evening following this service I attended the Thank-Offering of 
the auxiliary of the Laconia church. This is an auxiliary where the 
younger women take the place of responsibility, and the older women 
“lend a hand” under their leadership. Just before the offering was made 
a young girl beautifully rendered “Thanksgiving Ann.” 

Sunny “May Day” I attended the Thank-Offering service of the 
auxiliary in Saco, Maine. It was held in the home of one of the mem- 
bers. There was a tinge of sadness pervading the meeting, because of 
the recent loss of a very valued member, Miss Belle Thompson. It was 
decided to do some special work in India in her memory, and to be named 
for her. This is a beautiful way of memorializing one’s friends. The 
offering was the largest ever made by this society, and included a gift 
by two ladies in memory of Miss Thompson, in place of flowers at the 
burial of her body. Flowers quickly perish, but this offering will live on 
in its influence. 

I hope the Thank-Offering will be so promptly sent to the treasury 
of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society that I can make a very full re-- 
port in the ‘“Treasurer’s Notes” for the August Miss1onARY HELPER. 


LaurA A. DEMERITTE, Treasurer. 
Ocean Park, Me. 


(All money orders should be made payable at Dover, N. H.) 
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MISSIONARY REMINISCENCES 


There are in hand a few copies of “Missionary Reminiscences” that 
are slightly defaced and soiled, in the binding and edges of the leaves. 

These books are as strong and good for service as perfect copies, 
and yet are not salable at full price, hence we will send one or more of 
these volumes to any address, post-paid, upon the receipt of one dollar. 

This offers a good opportunity for any one to secure “Missionary 
Reminiscences” at a very low cost. Send orders to 

: Etta H. ANDREWS, 
63 Barnes St., Providence, R. I. 
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Degrees infinite there must always be, but the weakest among us. 
has a gift, however seemingly trival, which is peculiar to him, and 
which, worthily used, will be a gift to his race.—ARuskin. 





- Belps for Monthly Mertings 


“With knowledge to supply the fuel, the Word and Spirit to add the spark, and prayer to fen 
the flame, missionary fires will be kindled. and souls wiil be set ablaze with holy zeal."’ 


mm 


TOPICS FOR 1906-3907 


October—Roll-call and Membership. 
November—The Island World: 
1. The Society, poy © Astral and Pearl Islands. 
December— 2. Samoa, Tonga and Micronesia. 
January— 3. The Hewalian Islands. 
February—Prayer ard Praise. 
March—Our Missions at Home. 
April— 4. Fill, The New Hebrides and Melanesia. 
May—Thank-Offering. 
June— 5. New Zealand, New Guinea and Malaysia. 
July— 6. The Philippines. 
August—Misslonary Field Day. 
September—Native Christians, Their Work and Gifts. 


<a 
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JUNE— The Philippines 
(Christus Redemptor, Chapter VI.) 
Suggestive Program 


“‘Whether we wish it or not Americans are to be responsible for condi- 
tions in the Philippines for the next generation, possibly for a much 
longer period. Here is at once the most solemn responsibility, and 
the most glorious opportunity before the American people.” 


SINGING. SCRIPTURE READING. PRAYER. 


OPENING QUIZ ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


‘The country, government, people. (A series of numbered questions and 
answers should be previously prepared. Refer to the booklet—‘‘Facts 
from Foreign ‘Mission Fields, Western Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines.” Price, 5 cts.) 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON—The leader of this part of the program should be 
the teacher and the other auxiliary members her pupils. Using 
maps and pictures, have a drill on location, area, physical features, 
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climate and resources; also on pronunciation of proper names. A 
Pronunciation Key may be found on page 24 of “How To Use 
Christus Redemptor,” 10 cts. 


BriEF PAPERS: a. The Filipino people in their various divisions. b. The 
Spanish occupation and religion. c. Protestant Missions. 


The Story of a Native Worker, Miguel Gillergom. (See leaflet. ) 


Brier PAPER: The American Occupation. (Besides the text book, refer 
to article in this HELPER; a leaflet, “How the Chains Were 
Broken,” (2 cts.) and magazine articles. 


(GENERAL QUESTIONS: What was the outlook for the Filipino people 
under the Spanish regime? What is the outlook for them under the 
American? Study the question dispassionately, viewing the good 
and bad conditions under both powers. 


CLOSING PRAYER for this people to whom we are so closely linked; that 
our government may be withheld from injustice; that missionary 
forces may feel their responsibility and privilege in the Philippines. 


Note—All of the leaflets, etc., referred to in this program may be ob- 
tained of 
Mrs. A. DD. CHAPMAN, 
12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Me. 





- <-> - 


While holding a meeting one day a thoughtful Moslem, who had 
been carefully studying the different forms of religion with which he had 
become acquainted, said to a missionary, ‘‘I know that the Protestants 
are the best of all sects.’’ A man in the audience said to the Moslem, 
‘‘How do you know that? You area Moslem. What do you know of 
the teachings of the Protestants?’’ And the Moslem said, ‘‘I know by 
one sign. If I go toapriest, he says to me ‘Give’; if I go to an official 
or friend, they say to me, ‘Give.’ All say ‘Give.’ The Protestants 
alone say ‘Take.’ Their schools say ‘Take’; their teachings say 
‘Take’; their charities say, ‘Take.’ By this I know that they are the 
best.’’ — Selected. 
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One example is worth a thousand arguments.—G/ads/one. 
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Juternational Sunshine Soriety 


Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another's tears, 

*T was not given for you alone— Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. Pass it on. 


ALL letters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page, or Sunshine work, should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 593 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 


Mrs. A. L. Russell sent in a silk work bag and several dainty sachets to be passed on. 

Mrs. Nettie Fowler is sending her HELPER to an aged cripple, and gives 25 cents for Branch 
needs. Her daughter Mrs. Eva Allen also gave 25 cents for our work. 

Mrs. Minnie D. Harnden reports for our Lisbon Falls members that they have written letters 
to shut-ins, sent out bundles of patchwork pieces, and one member, Mrs. Elmer E. Lord, has visited 
and cheered a mother who is very ill. ' 

A Minnesota member has helped on our work with a gift of $2.C0, which is only one of the 
many kind deeds she has done since becoming a co-worker with us. 

Miss A. A. Garland has passed on silk pieces toa shut-in and given post cards, leaflets and 
10 cents. Mrs. EK. B. Deland has given a package of pieces and 20 cents in stamps, and also cheered 
those in her own neighborhood. Mrs. Julia Traver a number of preity cards and 50 cents. 

Mrs. Cc. T. Silberhorn is sending her HELPER regularly to a lonely sister. Mrs. L. L. Dodge is 
sending her HELPER to a needy widow, gives $1 00 for our work in India, and 20 cents for postage. 

Mrs. Annie L. Carll is sending out good reading and gives 30 cents. Mrs. Jennie E. Boncher, 
an active shut-in worker, sent 20 cents in stamps tosend cheer to others. A package of scripture 
cards has been received from Mrs. B. E. Wheeler. 

We learn that two of our juniors, Grace M. Burleigh and Bessit M. Blood have been doing sun 
shine acts. Yeast cake labels and 10 cents ‘from a friend of the I. S. S.” 

Miss Minnie L. Stevens has written helpful letters and gave 10 cents. Miss Marilla M. Rich, 
cards, booklet, and motto, 

Mrs. E. F. L. Bickford gave 50 cents which was used to cheer acrippled sister. Any one hav- 
ing pretty calico pieces to pass on will please mail them to Mrs. M. C. Fisk of Cassopolis, Michigan, 

The following persons have been welcomed to our membership:— Miss Hattie L. Parker, North 
Danville, Vt.; Mrs. E. C. Jenness, East Randolph, Vt.; Mrs. W. C. Frye, Winona. Minn.; Mrs. Flora 
E. Burnham, Short Falls, N. H.; Mrs. M. A. Fogg, Box 47, Freeport, Maine; Mrs. Etta Webber, Saco, 
Maine; Mrs. E. M. Wilbur, Box 26, Lisbon Falls, Maine. Will some one send a few words of greet- 
ing to these new members. 

To our Junior list has been added Amy Chase, Edith Proctor, Bessie Parillo of Lisbon Falls. 
Maine, and Katherine Hartley of South Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. Harriet Jenkins and Mrs. Louis B. Campbell represented our Branch at the Annual Meet- 
ing held May 16, 17, 18, at the Sunshine Rest Home, Bensonhurst. 














Prartical Christian Living 


OUR QUIET HOUR: 
(10 A. M.) 
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CANDLES OF GOD 


“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” Prov. 20:27. Light 
is everywhere a figure of Divine life. Jesus used it many times and in 
many ways to illustrate his work and the kingdom of Heaven. The an- 
cient writer whose proverb we have quoted centralized the same thought 
in the idea that God lights up the hearts of men until théy are His can- 
dies. Paul said, “Ye are my witnesses.” Jesus said, “Ye are the light of 
the world.” Turn them whatever way you will, these similes emphasize 
the truth that God uses men to do His work, to carry His light and to 
lead other men to Him. The writer was once startled when a man of 
national reputation opened an address with these words: “God’s method 
of revealing Himself to the world is not through a book.” As the ad- 
dress proceeded, it brought out forcefully and clearly the truth that God 
reveals Himself first in the hearts of men, who record their experiences 
and hence came the Book of God. If the simile from Proverbs be anal- 
yzed, practical lessons will appear, almost without number. The candles 
of the Lord will shine with true light. It will be unfailing light. It will 
point men in the right direction. It will warn against paths that are 
wrong and guide into paths of righteousness. If a man’s spirit does 
not shed such light, he is not a candle of the Lord, whatever he may pro- 
fess to be. This suggests also the deep darkness when candles are un- 
lighted. One day the writer went along through the dungeons of the 
old castle of Chillon, at the head of Lake Geneva, Switzerland. No 
guide could be obtained, but I determined to see the inner dungeon, 
which Byron describes in “The prisoner of Chillon.” I got one candle. 
It was a short candle. Four matches were with it. The outer passage 
and the mid-castle dungeon were easily traversed. Heavy stone walls, 
two or three feet thick, separated that farthest dungeon from the rest. 
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A narrow heavy oaken door led into it, too narrow for the writer to 
pass through except he turned sidewise. When the door swung behind 
him, it blew the candle out. Three matches were spoiled in trying to 
relight it. The silence was oppressive. The darkness was stifling. The 
stone floor was damp. Success and safety now depended on one match. 
I held my breath during that last experience. That match did not go out 
und the candle was relighted. This is a partial illustration of the need 
the world has for divinely-lighted souls of men,—candles of the Lord 
that cannot be blown out, even in a dungeon; candles that do not depend 
upon brittle matches for relighting. How much light is your life shed- 
ding? Is there enough divine light in you to light up a dungeon? That 
little candle at Chillon did little more than reveal the darkness of the 
dungeon, although by it I found the ancient staple imbedded in the wall, 
and the old ring to which the chain, that held Byron prisoner, was at- 
tached. Prove that the prisoner was a myth, if you will; the illustra- 
tion is good. Better be a candle with as little power as that one had, than 
not to shine at all. But when the dungeon visit was over, and I came 
out into the bright sunshine that covered lake and mountain that after- 
noon, the contrast was telling. It would be well for each of us and for 
the cause of the Master for whom we profess to shine, if, instead of a 
flickering candle, like that one in the dungeon, our lives might glow as 
the sunshine outside glowed, that afternoon. In the dungeon the whole 
world seemed darkness and night, dampness and death. Outside the 
castle, there was light, and glory and life, with songs of birds and beauty 
of flowers. That is what your pathway ought to be, among men. Thus 
your life ought to glow. Does it? 
—The Sabbath Recorder. 





A MODERN MIRIAM IN ISRAEL 
BY MABEL STULL. 


The time for the semi-annual house cleaning had come—that time 
that tries men’s souls (and women’s, too, perhaps) and suddenly Dr. Hor- 
ner became aware that he had important business out of town, which 
might keep him away a week or more. 

Mrs. Horner, a bundle of nerves, and a victim, in imagination, of all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, considered herself a martyr for staying at 
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home during this “clarin’ up time.” She was trying to while away the 
iong hours with a piece of very intricate drawn work—which, oddly 
enough, did not seem to be as hard on her nerves as reading, housework 
and plain sewing. 

On this particular morning she sat by the open window, through 
which the fragrance of apple blossoms was wafted, and now and then a 
snowy petal drifted in upon the carpet. Two robins were nesting in the 
maple tree just outside the window, and a saucy looking red bird whistled 
in a neighboring tree top. 

Amid all this springtide beauty, Mrs. Horner’s sombre black gown 
seemed strangely out of harmony; yet, no one, not even her husband, 
would have ventured to suggest a change in her attire. Ever since the 
death of her only child, several years previous, she had shut herself away 
from all that formerly made life happy, and refused to be comforted. 

A woman with a college education, and a talented singer, now neg- 
lected her books, kept the piano closed, and hushed that once musical 
voice. 

Yet this grief did not make her more tender and helpful to others in 
inisfortune; indeed, it seemed to narrow her sympathies, until her in- . 
terests were now bounded by the four walls of her own home. 

At present her colorless face wore avery self-satisfied expression, 
as she reasoned thus with herself: 

“When the minister’s wife comes again, begging for missionary 
money, or articles for the missionary box, I'll just give her a piece of my 
drawn work. I have so much of it that I won’t miss one doily, and she 
couldn’t buy one like it for less than five dollars. I’d rather give it than 
money, for it doesn’t Cost me much to make it. That’s all they can ex- 
pect me to do in the missionary society this year, for I really haven’t the 
strength to attend the meetings, nor time to prepare papers or read their 
literature. After all, I think most of the heathen women are about as 
happy as I am.” And she sighed heavily, as if pitying herself. 

“If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet ; 
Rocking on the highest billows 
Laughing at the storms you meet.” 

The song floated down the broad stairway from an upper room, 
where Miriam Day, perched on a high stepladder, was washing windows, 
and polishing them beautifully, as she sang fragments of the song that 
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was on her lips so often that day. Singing it at missionary meeting the 
evening before, had impressed it vividly upon her mind. 

Miriam was a joyous light-hearted girl, poor, but independent, and 
proud of her ability to earn an honest living by managing Mrs. Horner’s 
household affairs. 

If that lady had any spiritual emotions, the way to wake them was 


through music. 
“That’s not half bad,” she said, condescendingly, “for a voice with 


no training.” And she sat very still and listened: 


“You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay; 
You can lend a hand to help them, 

As they launch their boats away.” 


“How happy that girl is this morning,” she thought, “and so con- 
tented with her lot. She evidently knows she can never be great, and is 
contented to be what she is.” , 

“But she does lend a hand to help others, and that’s more than you’re 
doing,” her conscience said bitterly. 

“Oh, yes; if I had Miriam’s health and happy disposition I might 
do some good in this world, but every one knows how miserable my 
health is, and besides my own sorrow is more than I can bear. What 
could I do?” she demanded, almost fiercely, and her timid conscience, 
long accustomed to being hushed, became silent again. 


“If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain steep and high, 

You can stand within the valley 
While the multitudes go by; 

You can chant in happy measure 
As they slowly pass along; 

Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song.” 


Was it the answer to her question? Mrs. Horner knew that it was, 
but she only said, fretfully: “Dear! I do wish Miriam would quit her 
singing; it sets my nerves on edge to listen to her;” and she threw 
herself on the couch and closed her eyes, hoping to lose herself in sleep. 
But it was not so to be. 
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Instead of sleep, came visions of a great multitude, which no man 
could number, toiling painfully up the rocky slope of a mountain—some 
in the strength of youth, some bowed with age, and oh, so many bearing 
heavy burdens—burdens of suffering, sorrow, or sin. 

A dark, mournful figure sitting at the foot of the mountain, seemed 
to be herself, refusing to comfort and cheer these travellers, who were 
looking to her for a song. 

In an agony of spirit, she arose from the couch and began to walk 
swiftly across the floor, trying to persuade herself that there was nothing 
for her to do. She might, perhaps, have succeeded if Miriam, who was 
now setting the table for dinner, had not been singing quite softly: 


“Do not then stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
When the fields are white to harvest, 
And the Master calls for you.” 


Without a word Mrs. Horner sat down to the piano that had not 
even been opened since her daughter had died, and struck a few low 
chords. She was very calm, and Miriam, looking in with amazement at 
the unusual sound, could see no change in the cold, impassive features. 

But when she began to sing, the pent-up melody of the past seemed 
to burst forth in the first song that came to her mind, which happened 
to be “Lead, Kindly Light,” and as she sang it in a strangely sweet 
voice, a flood of tender memories swept over her, and leaning het head 
upon the keys she wept freely. 

That afternoon Mrs. Horner went out for a drive, wearing a white 
shirt waist, to the great surprise of her neighbor, Mrs. Jenkins, who was 
peeping from behind the curtain: “Good land, Marthy, there goes Mis’ 
Horner wearin’ a white shirt waist. Do you s’pose something hez hap- 
pened ?” 

Something had happened, but just what Mrs. Jenkins never knew. 
But Mrs. Horner drove straight to the minister’s house and rang the 
bell. Her calls were usually so stiff and gloomy that both the pastor and 
his wife dreaded to see her come. 

But today she proved herself so agreeable and pleasant that the fash- 
ionable call lengthened out into a little visit, which lasted till four o'clock. 
Then Mrs. Horner drew on her gloves and rose to go, saying, hes- 
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itatingly: “I came to ask if I might be made a life member of the 
Missionary Society, and also if I could make Miriam Day one, too.”’ 

Before the astonished minister could frame an answer, she had 
taken two ten-dollar bills from her purse and handed them to him, say- 
ing: “Please do not mention my name in connection with Miriam’s mem- 
bership, for I am just trying to repay her for a great service she did for 
me.” 

“No, do not thank me,” she said to the minister’s wife who had ac- 
companied her to her carriage, “I had intended to invest it in a new 
black dress, but I think I shall lay aside my mourning robes now and be- 
gin to live again.” And gathering up the reins she drove away, leaving 
the Reverend Brooks and his wife to marvel at the mysterious change in 
Mrs. Horner’s life. 

A few weeks later the congregation at the Fourth St. chapel were 
delighted to hear the voice of their old-time favorite soloist, Mrs. Horner, 
though it occasioned no little comment that she had chosen a simple 
hymn instead of a difficult selection which would show her voice to the 
best advantage. 

But there was something in her singing now which was absent for- 


merly—the power to reach the heart of her hearers, and as her voice rang 
sweet and clear as she sang the closing words, 


“Go and work in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare; 

If you want a field of labor 
You can find it anywhere.” 


It seemed most appropriate that the minister should then stand and 
read for his text, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

Miriam Day sat with clasped hands drinking in every word of the 
sermon, and at its close she breathed the wish, “Oh, that I could do 
something for Thee, Lord ;” never dreaming that she had wrought a work 
in one heart and life that would tell for eternity. 


—The Missionary Messenger. 





The world delights in sunny people. The old are hungering for 
love more than bread.—Drummond. 





Words from Home Workers 


“Tis work we love, and work we long to do 
But always better work, and better still.’ 
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TO THE AUXILIARIES 

“Gloria Christi” has been chosen as the title of the final text-book 
in the series of seven projected by the Central Committee of the United 
Study of Missions. The book is prepared by Mrs. Anna Robertson 
Brown Lindsay, well known to many readers as the author of “What Is 
Worth While” and “The Warriors.” 

The topics of the several chapters are as follows: 

Beginnings of Missions, Evangelistic Work, Educational Missions, 
Medical Missions, Industrial Missions, Philanthropic Effort, Contribu- 
tions to Science and Civilization. 

A brief glance at the wonderful results of foreign missionary effort 
throughout the world cannot fail to be of the greatest interest and en- 
couragement to those who are so bravely doing their part toward the 
progress of the Kingdom. 

As a Reference Library the Committee offers “Christian Missions 
and Social Progress,” by Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D., a truly monu- 
mental work in three large volumes. This set will be sold at the special 
price of $5.00, express to be paid by the purchaser. 

A set of pictures will be furnished as heretofore. How to Use 
“Gloria Christi” and Supplemental Leaflets will be announced later. 

Summer Schools, in which suggestive methods of taking up the 
study, and helpful lectures on its several topics will, be given, will be held 
at Winona the last week in June; Northfield, July 23-30; Chautauqua, 
August 1-10. 


Order all supplies of 
Mrs. A. D. CHAPMAN, 


12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Me. 


MaInE—The annual Thank-Offering meeting of the Saco, Cutts 
Ave., W. M. S., was held in May at the home of Mrs. Binford. The 
meeting was one of unusual interest, some special work for the future 
being discussed and encouraging reports from the regular committees be- 
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ing given. Beautiful solos were sung by Mrs. Green and Mrs. Pike; 
and Miss DeMeritte, our National Treasurer, made a brief address. The 
offering was the largest ever received, being over $55, more than seven 
of which came from the children. The tender references made to a pro- 
moted comrade, Miss Belle Thompson, and the practical manner in which 
the auxiliary plans to memorialize her are referred to in the Treasurer’s 
Notes in this HELPER. We wish that all societies bereft of a beloved 
member, and all persons who are missing the presence of a dear friend, 
would pay as fitting a tribute to their memory and one with such helpful 
and far-reaching influences, as the Saco fellow-workers of Miss Thomp 
son are paying her. 

The Biddeford auxiliary spent a very enjoyable afternoon and even- 
ing at the vestry of the Jefferson St. church in May. The business meet- 
ing was followed by a fine program conducted by Mrs. R. F. Moulton. 
This presented a wide range, taking up bits of home and foreign mission- 
ary work, questions of local church interests, and through it all praise 
and thanksgiving for results obtained. Nearly every member contributed 
something toward making it one of the most pleasing and profitable meet- 
ings of the year. At 4 o’clock the Junior Mission Band met, taking up 
the second chapter of the study of the Island World. The Band voted 
to take a share in the salary of the Children’s Missionary, Miss Barnes. 
Great interest has been shown by the children in their work and studies, 
under the direction of the Superintendent, Mrs. Davis. At the close of 
the program, the members of the W. M. S. served the children with 
sandwiches, cake, cocoa and fruit, twenty-one Juniors being present to 
enjoy the spread. At 6.30 the members of the auxiliary and their fam- 
ilies sat down to a bountiful supper which was followed by a social hour. 





It may be your prayer is like a ship which, when it goes on a very 
long voyage, does not come home laden so soon; but when it does come 
it has a richer freight. Mere coasters will bring you coals or such like 
ordinary things, but they that go far to Tarshish return with gold and 
ivory. Coasting prayers, such as we pray every day, bring us many 
necessaries, but there are great prayers which, like the old Spanish 
galleons, cross the main ocean and are longer out of sight, tocome home 
deep laden with a golden freight.—C. HY. Spurgeon. 





Suniors 


me 


THE LITTLE BROTHER 


Though black the hand, red, brown, And those who hear in every land, 
or white, With loyal hearts and true, 
All hearts are just the same; Will grasp some little brother’s hand 
Each one is precious in His sight, And lead him onward, too. 
Each one He calls by name. —Mrs. N. M. Waterbury. 





oe 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 
“A CRUISE IN THE ISLAND Wortp.” (Chapters VII and VIII. The 
Philippines. ) 
Memory VERSE—John 3:16. 
Stncinc—‘The Message.”’ (Missionary Songs and Hymns.) 
BrsLteE READING—“My Neighbor.” 


First Voice. “TI am taught to love my neighbor as myself.’ (Reads Lev. 
xix. 18.) 

Second Voice. “I am told that to love my neighbor as myself is more 
than burnt offerings or sacrifices.” (Reads Mark xii. 33.) 

Third Voice. “If I love my neighbor in this way, it is the fulfilling of the 


law.” (Reads Gal v. 14.) 
Fourth Voice. “I am taught that if I truly love my neighbor I will give 


unto him.” (Reads Matt. v. 42.) 
Fifth Voice. “TI am told that we must give freely.” (Reads Matt. x. 8, 
last clause. ) 
Sixth Voice. “If we thus do, God will reward us.” (Reads Luke 
vi. 38.) 
—Little Worker: 


PRAYER BY SUPERINTENDENT, followed by sentence prayers by the chil- 
dren. 


Hymn—‘‘Sing Children.” (Air: Boylston.) 


Sing, Christian children, sing! Hear, heathen children, hear! 
The loud, sweet chorus swell! The message we will bring, 
Of Christ, the children’s Heavenly Through all the happy, blessed year, 
King, Of Christ, the children’s King. 
The blessed tidings tell. —Selected. 
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Map Exercise and Pictures of the Philippines. (Drill on location. area, 
physical features, climate, population, and pronunciation of proper 
names. Show pictures of the natives, houses, chapels, schools, etc. 
The Superintendent will find suggestions and helpful references, 
under “Helps for Monthly Meetings” in this HELPER.) 


“At School in the Philippines.”” (The Reporter’s Story. Beginning 
School Work. Results of American Training. (See text book.) 


“An Eager Nation.” The story of this chapter should be briefly but 
brightly told by an older worker. 


QUESTIONS. 
PRAYER for our little brown brothers. 


RECITATION—“The Little Brother.” 


Note.—The boys will be especially interested in a leaflet “How the 
Chains were Broken,” and the girls in a charming story of Atanasia, 
told in the leaflet “Filipino Flashlights.” . They can be obtained at 2 
cents each of Mrs. A. Db. Chapman, 12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Me. 


i 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING 
Mother, a boy broke through the ice today and was pulled out by 
his dog,’ said Ralph. 
‘“That shows how dangerously thin the ice is,’’ said the mother. 
‘‘T thought it showed how safe a boy is when he has a dog with 
him,’’ promptly replied Ralph.— Young Disciple. 


<i 
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Two children were playing together. Jane got angry and pouted. 
Alfred, looking at her, said, as a quaint smile stole over her face, ‘‘Look 
out, Jane, or I’ll take a seat up there on your lips.’’ 

‘“‘Then,’’ replied Jane, quite cured of her pout, “‘I’ll laugh, and 
you'll fall off.’’ 





——— om 
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‘‘When God’s children come to him for anything, he loves to have 
them say they have come to stay until they get it.’’ 





Cantrilutions 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts for April, 1907 


MAINE 


Augusta Aux for Miss Coombs 
Dexter Aux by dues 
E Corinth by Mrs Elliott 


E Corinth by Mrs McGregor (87 yrs old) . 


Eustis Centre S S for Miss Barnes. . 

Groveville Aux for Miss Coombs 

Harrison Ch for Miss Coombs 

Hollis Aux for F M 

Limerick by Mrs ED J Millsas TO. 

Milo for Jr Soc’y for Miss Barnes. 

Milo Aux for sal'y zenana teach Janjally 
at Balasore 

Ocean Park, Toilers-by-the-Sea 

W Bowdoin Aux for Miss Coombs. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Belmont, 2d Ch for Miss Butts 
Hampton Aux for Miss Butts 
Hampton Jr S S Class for Miss Barnes . 


Lakeport Aux Inc of Cole Fund forWH . 
Lakeport Jrs 1 sh Miss Barnes’sal’y. . . 


Wentworth, Mrs Henry Chase 
Wolfboro Falls Aux for Gen wk at Storer 


Wolfboro Falls Ch where Mr. & Mrs Mc- 
Donald think most needed 
VERMONT 


Corinth 2nd Ch for Dr Smith 
E Randolph for Dr Smith 
So Strafford for Dr Smith 
Starksboro for Dr Smith 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amesbury C R 


~ 


PON et Pee RN 
S8SS888Sss 


enon 
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CONNECTICUT 
Durham, Mrs C PGriffin T O 


NEW YORK 
Poland Aux, 19 mem fees 


MICHIGAN 


Manchester Aux Special for Gen Con, 
April remittance 
No Reading Mission Band, Miss Barnes . 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis W M S for FM 
Winona WMS F M $3; Miss Barnes $4. 


IOWA 


Buchanan Q M Coll for Miss Dawson . 

Central City Aux for Miss Dawson. . 

Dunkerton Aux for Miss Dawson ,§2. 50 
dues; 50c T O ; 

Lincoln Aux for Miss Dawson 

Mt Zion C R, Chas Edward Clements 15c; 
Franklin Mayer 75c; Eva Mayer lSc . 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Valley Springs, Mission Band for Miss 
Barnes 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AL & EA Hanson Fund for S O $13.75; 
Storer $8.25 $2 
Int on Sinking Fund 


LAURA A. DEMERITTE, 7yreas. 
Ocean Park, Me. 


Per. EDYTH R. PORTER, Assit. Treas. 


Haverhill for a Day School in Balasore . 
Lowell Chelmsford St Ch, two Sh Miss 
Bornes’ sal’y. . 


RHODE ISLAND 


Arlington Aux K W 

Greenville Aux Ind 

Providence, Rog Wms YPSCE,KW. 
Providence, Rog Wms Junior CE KW. 


NoTE—The money given by a “friend” from 
Winona, Minn., is for Sinclair Orphanage $5.00; 
the credit to Mrs. E. D. Mack of $5.00 should 
have been for Iowa instead of Michigan. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath the sum of to the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, a cor- 


poration of the State of Maine. 





